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ND they came to Zorobabel, and the chief of the 


fathers, and said to them: ‘Let us build with you, 
for we seek your God as ye do.’ . . . But Zorobabel, 
and Josue, and the rest of the chiefs of the fathers of 
Israel said to them: “You have nothing to do with us to 
build a house to God, but we ourselves alone will build to 
the Lord our God’.”—Esdras, 4: 2. 


The days of their captivity being over, the people of God 
are exhorted by the Prophet to build a Temple to the 
Most High God in the City of Jerusalem, in imitation, at 
least, of the glorious structure that once had been raised 
by Solomon, the son of David. Perceiving that their na- 
tionality and their religion, if not their very existence, were 
at stake, the people resolved to do the bidding of God 
which came to them through the words of their Prophets. 
The enemies of Juda and Benjamin heard that the chil- 
dren of the captivity were about to build a temple to the 
Lord, the God of Israel, and so they now present them- 
selves before the chiefs and the fathers of the people ask- 
ing to participate in the sacred undertaking. They claimed 
a common interest based on the fact that they sacrificed 
to the same God. The answer of the chiefs and the fathers 
of the people of God proves to us plainly that in those days 
there were strong and sturdy Sinn Feiners in their midst, 
for the reply was: “You have nothing to do with us to 
build a house to our God, but we ourselves alone will build 
to the Lord our God.” , 


We may, if we will, blame the seeming narrow spirit of 
the people of God in not accepting the proffered help. We 
may, if we will, call that same spirit by the now popular 
name of Sinn Fein, nevertheless, one and all must admit 
that the man to whom God has committed a mission is al- 
ways the best agent for its performance. We must ad- 
mit that when the people of God received the commission 
to build the Temple, they had the best right to the honor 
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and we might add even that they alone could do the work 
in the spirit of the Lord. Hence, the idea underlying the 
words “Sinn Fein,” “Ourselves Alone,” is much more ven- 
erable than the Gaelic word itself. 

We may go further and add that the nation is like the 
individual: it must, from the fact of its separate creation 
have a special mission, and that this mission is the work 
of the nation itself which may not be shirked—only under 
dire penalties—and which must be achieved, to be worthy 
of its individual creation. The accomplishment of this 
mission, the completion of this work, is the test of a peo- 
ple’s worth, of a nation’s fitness to live—and live apart. 


Tue Test or IRELAND. 


It was in the year that preceded the great World War 
when I received the honor—then, and now, a distinguished 
honor—of being invited to preach for the first time the 
panegyric of the national Apostle of Ireland, here in the 
Eternal City, here in the Church raised in his name to the 
worship of God. I can'recall that on the occasion I as- 
cended the pulpit with heavy heart. The clouds of war 
were already gathering in the horizon. The nations of 
Europe were already bending to the work of unparalleled 
devastation, revolution and ruin. Under pretexts as flimsy 
as they were dishonest, the nations of Europe were try- 
ing to conceal from one another the real motives of all the 
preparations then being made. 

The question then of vital importance to me was: “Must 
Ireland share in this work of slaughter? Must Ireland 
glut herself with the blood of nations striving for com- 
mercial ascendancy against nations totally actuated by a 
similar spirit?” The answer seemed to be in the affirma- 
tive, for Ireland was fast identifying herself with a nation 
whose ships were in the waters of every sea and whose flag 
waved in every corner of the globe; a nation that from 
its principles, its history, its traditions, its present and its 

future, could not be but one, if not the principal, of the 
warring nations. 

In the few years preceding the Great War a strange 
spirit had crept into the hearts and, seemingly, into the 
souls of the people of Ireland. The candid opinion of the 
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true lover of that old and intensely Catholic land could be 
expressed in the words of one of the professors of her 
schools who wrote this opinion in sorrow, and not in 
anger: 

The Irish nation has been driven from one line of defense 
after another. When the line of defense of our language was 
broken through there was a general retreat upon the next— 
the line of political nationality. The position had been so 
long held that it seemed impregnable. Now this line has 
been broken through in its turn, and the national forces are 
again in retreat. The Irish nation is in fact thrown back 
upon its last line of defense—its religion. Should that perish 
or be impaired, even the name of Lreland will be forgotten. 
And the thought that keeps consistently recurring to me is; 
Could this line too be broken? 

Not only did this thought occur persistently to Professor 
Clery, but it came as a nightmare to everyone that really 
and truly loved Ireland and the religion of Ireland. Hence 
another of the reasons why I ascended the steps of the 
pulpit on the first occasion on which I preached in this 
church dedicated to the Apostle of the Republic of Ireland. 
So many long-cherished ideals had been banished from the 
old land, so many traditions had disappeared and the old 
language had been ignominiously thrown aside. In fact, 
such had been the changes that anythimg might occur. And 
when one ponders on how intimate is the relation between 
the old tongue and the old traditions, and the old religion 
—and it has ever been so since the days of St. Patrick— 
one was prepared for the last line of defense to be broken, 
and Ireland as a nation to be a thing of the past. 


Tue Last Line IMPREGNABLE. 


I purposely selected my text on the occasion to suit the 
humor of the hour: “Then his disciples, leaving him, all 
fled*away. And a certain young man followed him, hav- 
ing a linen cloth cast about his naked body and they laid 
hold of him. But he, casting off the linen cloth fled from 
them naked.” The desertion of the Master by the dis- 
ciples was a type, as it appeared to me, of the desertion of 
the Church by the nations of Europe during the years pre- 
ceding the war. The non-Catholic nations had deserted 
Him by their rebellion and heresy. The Catholic nations 
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had deserted Him by their opposition to His Church, by 
their persecution of His ministers and servants. 

One nation alone had not deserted the Master, either by 
rebellion against authority or by the persecution of His 
ministers and servants. Nevertheless, Ireland did not 
walk as of old; and that she was in the company of His 
enemies, no one could doubt even though her heart was not 
in their work. 

The story of how Ireland. was enabled to flee the com- 
pany of the persecutors of Jesus is the story of the life 
and the work and the prayers and the penances of St. 
Patrick and those who in the subsequent years were in- 
‘flamed to follow in his footsteps. In a word, it is the 
story of the Faith of Ireland—the last defense of the peo- 
ple of Eire, but a line of defense that is as far as we can 
humanly now judge impregnable, if there be such things 
as honesty in human life and fidelity in the human heart. 

In the years of which I speak, a visitor to Ireland would 
have seen a wave of prosperity pass over the island. God’s 
sun shone on the hills and dales, on the mountains and the 
lowlands, just as of old. The brooks sang as joyously in 
their escape from the mountain side, the rivers rolled as 
majestically as ever to the sea. In the countries the green 
of the grass and the hedge and the tree was as deep and 
as verdant as ever. In the city, the bustle of life was even 
greater, and men bought, and sold, and made merry, and 
laughed, for the smile of the world was on them even as 
the smile of nature was on the countryside. 

But all in vain, for Ireland was no longer the Ireland of 
Patrick, Brigid and Columcille. The seeds sown in the 
fertile fields of Eire by the hand of the great Apostle had 
sprung into an atmosphere chilling and frosty, and death 
seemed at hand. 

Both nature and man are at times unintentionally decep- 
tive but never so intensely so as in the vigil of their pass- 
ing. The rich gold and somber red of the autumn are the 
harbingers of coming winter; the leaves of the tree are 
never so varied, so beautiful, as the hour before they fall ; 
just as the rose is never so brilliant, never so deep-hued, 
as on the vigil of its dissolution. The hectic blush on the 

face of the consumptive is brighter as the end approaches ; 
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in fact, some diseases are seemingly sent to show how beau- 
tiful the human face can be. Those who would take the 
golden glow of autumn, or the deep rich hue of the rose, 
or the hectic blush of disease for indications of vigor and 
life would, indeed, grievously err. 

Nations, like nature and man, have their premonitions of 
approaching decay. It would be a great mistake to con- 
found the fretful activity, the feverish restlessness of the 
people of the nation as an indication of the true life that 
will grow and become strong in the years to come. 

And this is particularly true of the Irish nation, because 
of the mission that has been allotted to it by Providence, 
because that mission is not a mission for the attaining of 
empire, of commerce, of wealth. It is a mission for the 
building of a temple to the Most High God. The founda- 
tions of that temple were laid by Patrick and his com- 
panions ; the walls were erected by missionaries like Colum- 
ba and Columbanus; the roof is tiled with the rich red 
vials of blood shed by the martyrs of the years that mark 
the reign of the persecutor. : 

If ever a nation could justly say to other nations: “You 
have nothing to do with us to build a house to our God, 
but we ourselves alone will build to the Lord our God,” 
surely Ireland is that nation. She has no past like the na- ~ 
tions of Europe. She has no traditions like their tradi- 
tions. Her ideals have ever been, are now, and ever shall 
be, radically different from the ideals of every other coun- 
try in Europe. 


Tue SAcrILecious HAND OF THE FOREIGNER 


Her answer is still today what it was six or seven cen- 
turies ago. When the Norman Bishop complained to the 
Archbishop of Cashel that there were no martyrs in the 
Church in Ireland, he boldly answered: “The property of 
the Church and the servants of God are always respected 
in the land of Eire.” It is quite true, there have been 
since then martyrs, but they were made by the sacrilegious 
hand of the foreigner. 

Ireland has never sold her religion as have so many of 
the nations of Europe: indeed, it seems never to have oc- 
curred to her that religion could have a price. She has 
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never persecuted the servants of God nor of His Church. 
No blood was shed in the preaching of the Gospel when 
Patrick and his companions announced the glad tidings 
of Redemption; no blood was ever shed to prevent the 
spread of the truth in the land of saints and scholars. The 
blood of the best and the bravest was reserved for the 
protection of the inheritance of St. Patrick and right lav- 
ishly was it poured out in the defense of that inheritance 
and in the defense of the servants of God and His Church 
There was no blood to be shed in the reception of the in- 
heritance, but, to prevent its being taken away every drop 
of the best and truest blood of the land would make its 
protest. 

Hence, I can well say that the wave of prosperity that 
preceded the days of the war was no indication of the 
well-being of Ireland. It was no guarantee that Ireland 
was mindful of its high and holy mission. Heavy was 
the heart of the true friend of Ireland to see the change 
that had seized upon the minds and the bodies of the young 
people. * Formerly, the young dreamt only of the deeds of 
Fion and Patrick. To emulate the works of Patrick, to 
do once more the deeds of the Fianna; such had been for 
centuries the-ambition of young Ireland. 

In these years, of which I speak now, far other were the 
dreams of young Ireland. The khaki of the foreigner was 
as attractive as the dress of the Gallowglas. The decora- 
tions of the Empire upon which the sun was said never to 
set were coveted by the sons of men who had never bent 
their necks to the yoke of the foreigner. 

The elected representatives were, to put it plainly, the 
paid servants of the governing powers whose prime object 
was to stamp out not only the nationality of the nation, but 
also its individuality. The old language, that had been 
the vehicle of all the spirit as well as the religion of the 
people, was being laughed out of court. The inutility of 
that language for a successful career in life was pointed 
out, and it was gravely asserted that its use was an impedi- 
ment to the spread of religion. 


Tue UNDERMINING WorK oF MATERIALISM, 
Materialism had so taken possession of the souls of the 
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people that they were prepared to sell their language and 
their nationality for the fleshpots of Egypt. I must, how- 
ever, in all justice to them say that it never occurred to 
them to sell their religion ; nevertheless, that religion was 
being slowly, but none the less surely, filched from them. 
In some of the cities of Ireland there was a sale for the 
journals filled with the filth of the world and printed in 
England that rivaled the sale of those same journals in 
some of the cities of England itself. The effects were 
visible in the lives of the young people who read them. 

These deadening influences began to be such a menace 
that farseeing men, interested in the purity of the nation, 
undertook to do the work that a wise and native govern- 
ment, if Ireland had possessed one, would have not only 
done but long before have foreseen and prevented the 
necessity for any such work. Politicians began to speak 
of toleration when in truth they meant that it was not wise 
to dispute the power and the influence of the ascendancy 
religion and that at least with the lips it would be worldly- 
wise to say that “One religion is as good as another.” 

However untheological, unwise, and imprudent that as- 
sertion might be in the mouth of a child of the other na- 
tions of Europe, in the mouth of an Irishman it was not 
only treason to the Church of his fathers, but it was a re- 
pudiation of the men and women who had died for the Old 
Faith, who had given up house and home, and, at times, 
country, too, for the Faith of St. Patrick. It was heresy 
of the blackest and most treacherous type; there was not 
one redeeming feature about it; there was written on the 
face of it cowardice, rebellion and ingratitude. 

In truth, the last defense, or, as the professor whom I 
have already quoted said, the last line of defense, was al- 
ready in danger. And as every other line of defense had 
yielded to the onward rush of the enemy, who could say 
what might have happened to the hope of the Irish people? 

In one of the lives of St. Patrick a story is told that 
when Cainnech was at sea going to Iona, he saw a crowd 
of demons passing his boat through the air. “When you 
return,” said Cainnech, “tell me where you were.” The 
demons obeyed the Saint and said, “We went out to meet 
the sou! of a rich man who, with his sons and sons-in-law, 
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used to celebrate every year Patrick’s feast day with a 
great banquet at which, it seems, they usually ate and drank 
more than was good for them. But he used to repeat 
every day two or three stanzas of Patrick’s Hymn; and, 
althongh I declare to your holiness that it was rather a 
satire than a panegyric (from the way he recited them), 
still by that we have been vanquished and the sinner has 
been saved.” 

Perhaps it was for some such inscrutable reason that 
Ireland was given the grace of salvation in the years that 
were to follow those terrible times of public and private 
treachery to all the ideals of the past—save the one of re- 
ligion. It is, however, far more likely that it was the 
prayers and the penances of the faithful few who had never 
bent the knee to Baal or mammon, who hugged to their 
breasts all that they knew of a glorious past and who still 
lisped the praises of God in the tongue of the Gael. The 
world laughed at them, so did their own countrymen, but 
he laughs best who laughs last, for God oftentimes chooses 
the weak things of the world to confound the strong and 
mighty. 

The true estimate of a man’s greatness is the influence 
he exerts on the ages that follow his mortal pilgrimage, 
and the more pronounced is that greatness the more ex- 
tended is the period of its influence. The founders of the 
great Religious Orders of the Church live on in the lives 
of those who have followed, and will follow, in their foot- 
steps. 

These great men and women seem to have lived a kind 
of universal life, for their mode of living has found imita- 
tion in so many regions and climes very far apart, and so 
differently gifted by God and nature. Nevertheless it is 
true that there is a better expresion of their mode of life 
in certain people and in certain parts of the world. 

It is the same with the great apostles of the nations, their 
spirit lives on in the nations that have been called to the 
Faith by them. In their case, as in the case of the found- 
ers of Religious Orders, the characteristics of their lives 
are better reproduced in certain individuals and can be 
found more enduring in certain places. 
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THE UNIVERSAL Spirit oF St. PATRICK.’ 


In the histories of the founders of Religious Orders and 
of the apostles of nations, there is not any equal, either in 
universality of spirit or in the intensity of that spirit, to 
St. Patrick. He passed to his heavenly reward about 
fourteen centuries ago and yet today his spirit lives in the 
land that he evangelized as if he had died but yesterday. 

In almost every part of the world wherein the Gospel 
has been preached some of his followers are to be found 
or have at least left some mark of their former presence. 
It was so in the “Golden Age of Ireland,” for hér monks 
went into every part of the then-known world bringing 
with them the glad tidings of the Redemption. 

It was so in the days of Erin’s slavery, for her children 
were thrown broadcast throughout the world. They went, 
it is true, bearing on their persons the badge of slavery, 
but on their brows the Sign of the Cross and holding in 
their hands the guarantee of Mary’s motherly love, and 
robed in the garment of her protection. 

They were sent as slaves to the Indies. They were sent 
as so-called criminals to the Antipodes. They fled as fugi- 
tives to the lands of the red man, preferring to meet his 
savage cunning than to continue under a more savage and 
a more cunning civilization—if we dare to call such rule 
civilization. 29 aay 

Wherever they went a strange thing happened : a church 
arose, a school arose under the shadow of the church’s 
cross, and, by and by, there crept into view homes for the 
poor and the widowed and the afflicted and the orphan. 

All this meant a terrible sacrifice to those poor exiles, but 
what was sacrifice to them in whose heart burned a love 
like to the love of Patrick, the Apostle of their unfor- 
tunate motherland? History bears testimony to the fact 
that in the days of prosperity Ireland did not forget the 
Faith of her national Apostle, and in the days of adversity, 
the heirloom of Faith was their guiding and protecting 
aaa Gr eer 

Whatever be the true facts about the struggle of Patrick 
on Croaghan heights, one thing is sure, no other land has 
a history like to that of Ireland in the defense of the Faith, 
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and the history of Ireland was made—was lived—under 
every set of circumstances. 

T ike all watchers. those on the hill sides and the moun- 
tain tops of Ireland have their period ot sieepful tram 
quillity and their hours of wide-awake watchfulness. 
During the periods preceding the Great War it must have 
been the time for repose. 

But the World War seems to have awakened them to a 
sense of their responsibility and to make up for lost time, 
or rather, to banish the evils that crept in during the pe- 
riods of restful tranquillity, they set to work with an en- 
ergy that was certain to make ample restitution. 

The demons in every shape and form were banished 
from the plains of the lowlands and they were hurled 
from the heights of the hills and the mountains into the 
vasty deep, and seemingly with such force that it did not 
occur to them to return, at least for some time, to the 
land of Patrick. 

It may have been that Patrick from his heavenly home 
saw his watchers reposing in tranquillity, and seeing, too, 
the cunning of the evil spirits who took advantage of it, 
he once more hurled the Bernan Bridge at them and once 
more the men of Erin heard its voice. What matter if it 
was broken, so long as the men of Erin had awakened to 
the fight. 


Tue Bett or Easter WEEK. 


It was in the Easter of 441 that Patrick broke his bell, 
the gift of Brigid. It was in the Easter of 1916 that the 
men of Erin heard once more the bell; and alas! too the 
bell that summoned the men of Erin in the Easter of 1916 
was broken. 

Patrick was grieved to the heart because of the destruc- 
tion of the bell, and the old chroniclers tell: us “The tears 
in streams flowed down his cheeks, and even his cha- 
suble was wet with them.” Nevertheless, the demons dis- 
appeared and no demon for seven years, seven months, 
seven days, and seven nights afterwards came to torment 
the land of Erin. 

In like manner the heart of Ireland was rent because the 
Easter Bell of 1916 was broken and tears fell from the 
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eyes of the men of Eire even in the Sanctuary. But then, 
as in the days of Patrick, the demons were banished not 
atty For the mystical pesiod mentioned by the old writers, 
but torevea and for aye. 

Now begins the glorious period of the history of Ireland, 
now begins the fight for the Faith that ceases only with 
success. Now _ reland is destined to enter into the inheri- 
tance of Patrie’,, so securely that the powers of hell cannot 
prevail ayainst the children of the isle of saints and 
scholars! 

The period of unusual splendor and success passed 
away nearly seven centuries ago, and although prosperity 
has torn many a nation from the religion of Christ, Ire- 
land in the waning years of her golden age was still the 
faithful friend of the Master. 

The long night of sorrow that has broken the hearts 
and the spirits of many a nation that had intended to 
follow in the footsteps of the Master, drew the two 
sufferers, Christ and Ireland, into closer bonds of friend- 
ship and love. Alone of all the nations of Europe is 
Ireland the faithful child of the Cross; alone she follows 
with unbated zeal in the footprints of her Lover. .. . 

Thus she begins the third period, the period when she is 
once more commencing that temple that she alone can 
build, for to her has been committed the great work. No 
other nation can help her. Every other nation must stand 
aside even though that nation may now worship the same 
God, because their past has not been the past of Ireland, 
their periods of adversity have not been as the two periods 
of Ireland. 

The building material of the new temple is, and can be, 
only the material collected from the two preceding 
periods. When any power or nation asks to assist. Ire- 
land in the work of her future destiny, the answer of the 
chiefs and the people of Ireland is to one and to all the 
self-same answer tht the people of God gave to the 
enemies of Juda: “You have nothing to do with us to 
build a house to our God, but we ourselves alone will 
build to the Lord, our God.” 

The nations of Europe and of the rest of the world 
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may seek to designate this resolve of the people of Ireland 
as selfishness and they may term it Sinn Fein, but the fact 
remains that the nations of Europe are stained with the 
crimes of rebellion against God’s Church and with black 
ingratitude to its servants. 

There are few of those nations who are not holding up 
hands that are stained with the blood of neighboring 
nations. Such being their past, such being their present, 
they cannot participate in the work of those who have a 
special call, a special mission—that mission is a high and 
a holy one and only the clean of heart and hand can assist 
in it. 

No man may pronounce the panegyric of St. Patrick 
until the evening of the third period, for then, and then 
alone, the fulness of his work shall appear. When the 
temple is raised to the Most High God, and when the 
nations of the earth shall see the beauty and grandeur of 
it, then, and then alone, shall they see why they have been 
excluded from participation in this great work, in this 
heaven-gifted mission. 

The morning of this third period is now upon us, and 
as we can oftentimes judge of the day from the signs 
given in the morning sky, so we, too, in this morning of 
the third period, can catch a glimpse of the noonday and 
the evening of this great period; so we, too, may dream 
true dreams of the temple beautiful that is being raised, 
slowly, if you will, but nevertheless surely, in the land of 
Ireland. For already the influence of its power and its 
might as well as its beauty is being shadowed forth in the 
land for which Patrick labored and prayed. 


SHADOWED IN THE Lives oF IRELAND’s YoutH. 

Above all, it is being shadowed forth in the lives of 
those who were the special friends of Patrick, the youth 
of Ireland who never ceased to call him when he had left 
their country, who received him when he returned with 
open arms, who obeyed him as a father, who reverenced 
him as a saint, who during all the long weary centuries 
have never ceased to invoke him, who never once turned 
traitor to him or to the religion that he preached. 

The youth of Ireland drew the heart of the great saint 
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to themselves and never once lost that immense power of 
attracting to them his love and his power. During the 
fourteen centuries that have passed never was that at- 
traction greater than at present. Hence we may speak, 
imperfectly, of course, but still we can speak with truth 
of the saint and his work, on this St. Patrick’s Feast. 

When I ascended the steps of this pulpit in the years 
before the war, heavy indeed was my heart, but today a 
great big joy fills me as I speak to you. I believe that 
you, my dear brethren, are sharers in the joy that fills my 
heart today, for the land that we love is indeed a blessed 
land, even though the panoply of war is apparent on all 
sides ; even though the best of the sons of the land are in 
exile or in prison; for the old spirit, the spirit of Patrick, 
Brigid and Columcille, is once more in the hearts and in 
the lives of the people. 

The religion for which Patrick labored during the years 
of his mortal life was never more firmly established in the 
hearts of the people. Men and women were never more 
determined to suffer and to die for it than at the present 
moment. The ideals of the young are the same ideals 
with which Patrick inspired the young men and the 
maidens of his time. 

Once more people speak to one another in the language 
of the Gael, and those who know it not love to listen to 
the sound of its heaven-inspired music, and they envy 
those who have been so gifted by God as to be able to 


speak the tongue of the martyrs and the virgins and the 
confessors of Erin. 


Tue Granp Otp Misstonary Sprit. 


Once more the grand old missionary spirit has seized 
upon the clerics of Ireland. It is true that Ireland has 
always sent her missionaries after her poor exiled children, 
whether they were expelled by the governing powers or 
were forced to leave the land of their birth to seek a 
livelihood. Nevertheless, the missionary, like the poor 
exile himself, bore on his person the sign of subjection. 

Now a different spirit has seized on the clerics, for they 
are going into foreign lands to preach the Gospel to the 
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heathen. Having garnered the fields where their own 
exiles dwelt, they have now gone beyond those bounds 
and have become a real missionary power for the Church. 

Now, thank God, they do not go as slaves, but as free 
men; upon their brows there is no longer the mark of 
slavery, but there is the expression of the man who can 
claim a home and a country. “I come from the Re- 
public of Ireland!” is their answer when asked whence 
they come. . .. When they mention the land of Ireland 
they have no apologies to make, no questionable ex- 
planations to offer to the problems that might occur and 
do occur to the savage mind, simple and all as it may be, 
for the past is the past and history is history. The 
traitorous nation, like the traitor himself, must either not 
speak at all or speak as Peter spoke with cheeks fur- 
rowed by the tears of repentance. 

The temple is a-building and many are the willing 
hands at work. The morning is fair and promising. The 
day may be long and laborious, but ere the .evening 
shadows fall, the temple will be there and the spirit of 
Patrick and all the glorious army that followed in his 
footsteps shall rest on that building and the children of 
the Gael from the East and the West and the North and 
the South shall dwell therein, and they will be the children 
of Him to whom the temple has been built, for whom 
Patrick labored and with whom the martyrs and con- 
fessors and virgins of Erin have walked during all the 
centuries. “ 





Deserters from the U. S. Armies 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


A NTI-CATHOLIC bigots are again busy circulating 
the slander that the deserters from the United States 
armies in the Civil and the Mexican wars were chiefly 
Catholic and Irish soldiers. The following, which was 
widely distributed through the mails in 1919, is once more 
going the rounds: 
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Wao Dw tHE Desertinc DurING THE Civit War? 


In reply to the boasts so freely made by Roman Catholic 

editors and orators that the Irish fought the battles of the 
Civil War and saved the nation, the following document, 
received from Washington, is here given: 

Whole number of troops engaged in the Northern Army, 
2,128,200; natives of the United States, 1,625,267;. Germans, 
180,817; Irishmen, 144,221; British (other than Irish), 90,040; 
other foreigners, 87,855. 

The desertions were as follows: Natives of the United States, 
5 per cent.; Germans, 10 per cent.; Irish Catholics, 72 per 
cent. ; British (other than Irish), 7 per cent.; other for- 
eigners, 6 per cent. 

In other words, of the 144,000 Irishmen that enlisted 104,000 
deserted, and it is reliably stated that most of these deser- 
tions occurred after the recognition of the Confederacy by 
the Pope. 

It is also a fact that of the 5 per cent. of the native Ameri- 
cans rated as deserters, 45 per cent. of the 5 per cent. were 
Roman Catholics. 


When a copy of these “statistics” was presented for 
verification at the Adjutant General’s office in Washing- 
ton a weary chief-clerk sadly went to a nearby drawer and 


from it produced a copy of an official memorandum, pre- 
pared by the Record and Pension Office of the War De- 
partment, to answer this question about “statistics,” which 
keeps bobbing up persistently. This printed answer has 
been performing service in the cause of historical truth 
since July 15, 1898. It reads as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


RELATIVE TO THE NUMBER AND NATIVITY OF DESERTERS FROM THE 
Unitep States ARMY DuRING THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 

The actual number of desertions from the United States 
Army during the late Civil War is unknown, but it has been 
estimated by this office, from the best data obtainable, that 
the number of actual deserters at large at the close of the 
war (making due allowance for those incorrectly reported 
as deserters) was 117,247. 

Many charges of desertion have been removed by the War 
Department on the ground of manifest error in the record, 
and under the acts of July 5, 1884, May 17, 1886, and March 
2, 1889, and the acts amendatory thereof. No record has been 
kept showing the number of cases in which the charge of 
desertion has been removed by the War Department, and it 
would be impossible to determine that number, even approxi- 
mately, without examining the records of the Department 
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from the war period to the present time, and this, of course, 
is impracticable with the limited clerical force available. 

The whole number of soldiers of any given nativity in the 
service during the War of the Rebellion is not known, and it 
is impossible from any data yet prepared to make even an 
approximately correct statement of the number or percentage 
of deserters of any given nativity. 

When it is understood that the War Department is the sole 
custodian of the records of the armies in service during the 
late war, and that it has never made a statement or estimate 
of the number of deserters of any particular nativity during 
the war, it will be seen that published statements showing 
the number or per cent. of deserters by nativity are entitled 
to no credence whatever, 

_ From the same official sources of the Record and Pen- 
sion Office another memorandum has been issued in regard 
to the nativity of soldiers in the United States army dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. This document declares: 
“No compilation has ever been made by this Department 
‘showing the nativity of the whole number of men accepted 
for military service during the late Civil War.” 


It notes, however, that the Provost Marshal General’s 


Bureau and the Chief Medical Purveyor have some tables 
of this character in their respective reports, and of these 
tables the Record and Pension Office memorandum ob- 
serves; 


It is proper to add that no satisfactory or reliable deduc- 
tions can be made by applying the ratios obtained from either 
of these compilations to the total number of men serving in 
the army, as the examinations referred to were only made 
during the last two years of the war, and include both those 
accepted and those rejected, 

Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, who was the Actuary to the 
United States Sanitary Commission from July, 1864, to 
the end of the war in 1865, published a bulky volume, the 
“Statistical” compilation of the “Sanitary Memoirs of the 
War of the Rebellion, Collected and Published by the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission.” (The Cambridge Press, 1869.) 
In this he devotes Chapter XI to the topic of the nativities 
and nationalities of the soldiers, and from the figures he 
gives writers of a certain class draw most of their asser- 
tions. Those who write in good faith give Dr. Gould’s 
own opinion about his statistics. Other writers merely 
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use the figures to bolster the lies they have so industriously 
invented. 


When Dr. Gould came to compile his book he found, as 
the War Department’s official memorandum printed above 
states, that there were no records made of the race, nativity 
or religion of the soldiers. In order to overcome, as far 
as possible, this deficit, he says he sent out a series of ques- 
tions to about 1,000 commanders of regiments and re- 
ceived some 350 answers. From these he makes his “ap- 
parent estimates,” figures, which in the absence of actual 
records, receive scant recognition in these days of exact 
historical science. Dr. Gould’s own words, supplement- 
ing the statements of the War Department, best fix the 
historical authority of his book, and incidentally the quality 
of all the bogus statistics regarding the Union ‘troops in 
circulation now, and since this peculiar Know-nothing and 
A. P. A. industry began its libels on the loyalty of one of 
the most important sections of the citizens of the Republic. 
Here is what is set forth in Dr. Gould’s book: 

At almost every stage of our inquiries it becomes desirable 
to obtain tolerably close information concerning the general 
statistics of the volunteer army. . . . For obvious reasons 
no accurate knowledge can be obtained. . . . . The mate- 
rials available for forming a trustworthy estimate of the 
nativities and even the nationality of our soldiers have been 
very meagre and estimated by different persons at different 
times have varied to an almost incredible extent (p. 15). 

Then, after explaining how he had used the results of 
his questionniare-method in working out the “approximate 
judgment” and “reasonable inference” he arrived at, Dr. 
Gould is honest enough to declare (p. 26) : 

As it is clearly out of the question to form any trustworthy 
numerical estimate of this mode of estimation it seems the 


better course to give the resultant figures after calling atten- 
tion to this source of inaccuracy in the inference. 


With all the resources of the War Department placed 
at his disposal Dr. Gould could make no better showing 
than this. Moreover the statistics he actually gives, in- 
accurate and even ridiculous as they are, give absolutely 
no color to the accusations made against the Irish of the 
Civil War. Finally there is no better proof of the igno- 
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rance or bad faith exhibited by the accusation than the 
statement that “most of these desertions occurred after 
the recognition of the Confederacy by the Pope,” for even 
school children know that the Pope did not recognize the 
Confederacy. 


DESERTERS IN THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Based largely on statements made in the American 
Freemason of October, 1916, a story is also being propa- 
gated that a military organization in the American army 
called the “St. Patrick’s Battalion,” and made up of Catho- 
lic and Irish soldiers, deserted to the Mexican, because of 
religious affiliations, in 1847, during the war with Mexico. 
Official figures show that the total American army in the 
war numbered 39,042 men, and that the deserters from 
it were 9,207. Before the war began a deserter into 
Mexico from the army was a ne’r-do-well named Reilly. 
During the conflict he organized there a company of waifs 
and strays and called it the St. Patrick’s Battalion. At 
the battle of Cherubusco this battalion numbering sixty- 
nine men was among the prisoners captured. In a general 
court martial that followed they were put on trial as de- 
serters and fifty were executed. The others, including 
Reilly, having deserted before war was declared escaped 
the death penalty, but were branded, flogged and im- 
prisoned. The New York Police Gazette of that era gives 
the following classification of the deserters captured by 
General Scott’s troops: Americans, 54; Irishmen, 34; 
Germans, 17; Scotch, 4 and one each from England, 
Nova Scotia, France and Poland. 

The official documents and details of this incident are all 
given in the U. S. Catholic Historical Society’s “Records 
and Studies,” Vol. XII (July, 1918). They plainly show 
the malice and untruthfulness of the assertions of the 
American Freemason and kindred publications about “de- 
serters from the American army, composed mostly of 
Catholic Irish who had been persuaded to desert at the 
instigation of the Mexican Catholic Priests? 
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The Heroism of the Humdrum 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


OUTINE, so long as it is congenial, is a friend to per- 
R severance; but as soon as it becomes uncongenial it 
becomes an enemy to perseverance. Routine means repe- 
tition of the same kind of action in the same order at the 


same time, etc. Routine therefore means monotony. But 
monotony is the contrary to variety; but the poet tells us 
that variety is the very spice of life. The object of spices 
is to give piquancy to food which otherwise would be 
tasteless and insipid ; and thus to excite appetite and relish, 
and to promote the process of digestion. It makes us eat 
with pleasure what we should otherwise eat without pleas- 
ure—what otherwise we should have to choke down; and 
gusto, appetite and relish is the necessary condition for 
food agreeing with us and doing us good. And this is 
just what human nature demands in the course of life; a 
feeling of spontaneousness and relish connected with what 
we have to do, so that we may do it eagerly and with 
pleasure. 

Now as long as we find a certain line of action a pleas- 
ure, it needs no virtue to persevere. The difficulty arises 
where the thing we are doing causes no pleasure but rather 
pain, distress or weariness. It is the old story about the 
economic advantages of interest and attraction and fresh- 
ness of mind. 

I suppose that the real heroes in the world are not those 
who are doing heroic things, but those who are doing un- 
heroic things, heroically; the humdrummers who feel 
the tedium of humdrumming, and yet go on drudging 
away at their insipid task, getting the reputation of being 
dull plodders, tame and soulless men, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, beasts of burden who have not spirit 
enough to kick against the goad. Who knows what a 
double life such people are leading—externally calm and 
tranquil and quiet; internally a world of tornadoes and 
thunder. The incubus of their work is nothing to the 
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incubus of their passions, which writhe and kick and 
scream under the imposition, and yet are steadily kept 
down and sat upon and smothered by the grim determina- 
tion of the will to persevere. , 

Such heroes do not make external history; but if their 
internal history could be written, it would surpass in 
startling sensationalism anything we read either in his- 
tory or in romance. Those silent victims of monotony and 
routine probably never realize the life of martyrdom they 
are leading; and the only pity of it is that, through want 
of a religious background, so many of them lose the fruits 
of their virtue. They view the dreariness and irksome- 
ness of their lives as something imposed by fate, some- 
thing which has to be endured because it cannot be cured. 
If, like Job, they were imbued with the idea that every- 
thing in life is the outcome of Divine Providence, they 
might, like Job, be tempted to murmur against that Divine 
Providence. But if they went further, and realized that 
the whole object of Divine Providence is probation, and 
that every acceptance of a test means the working out of a 
higher destiny—then the whole situation becomes rich in 
meaning. Under the impress of such a thought, a man, 
instead of groaning under the weight of life and dying 
to throw it off, comes to realize that the burden he is 
carrying is a precious burden full of untold treasure; all 
of which will be his, if he will only persevere in carrying 
it to the end. As soon as this attitude of mind is reached, 
the victim of monotony and routine is no longer a mere 
hero but is shaping towards a saint. 





